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LATE         N  E  \'I  S 


Pakistan's  1949-50  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  27,032  million  pounds 
of  rough  rice,  a  decrease  of  4  percent  below  the  28,34.0  million  pounds 
of  the  year  before,  according  to  the  final  forecast  of  the  Ministry  of 
agriculture.    A  general  increase  took  place  in  ITestern  Pakistan,  but  the 
autumn  crop  in  Eastern  Pakistan  decreased  11  percent,  and  the  winter  crop 
4.  percent.    This  is  attributed  to  unfavorable  weather  and  some  destruction 
by  diseases  and  insects.    The  acreage  is  reported  at  21 ? 7 56, 000  acres  as 
against  21,54-5,000  acres  a  year  earlier,  an  increase  of  1  percent. 


The  Argentine  Government  announced  on  March  30,  1950,  a  pew  schedule 
of  cotton  prices  at  which  it  is  prepared  to  purchase  cotton  from  the 
3.949-50  crop  to  support  the  market.    The  minimum  price  for  Grade  A  de-  ■ 
livered  at  Buenos  Aires  is  thus  fixed  at  4,000  pesos  per  metric  ton 
(37.55  cents  a  pound),  3,600'pesos  (33*79  cents)  for  Grade  B,  3,150  pesos 
(29,57  cents)  for  Grade  C,  2,820  pesos  (26.47  cents)  for  Grade  B,  2,330 
pesos  (21„87  cents)  for  Grade  E,  and  1,970  pesos  (18,49  cents)  for  Grade  F. 
Current  market  prices  are  higher  than  this  schedule  except  that  for  Grade 
F.  ■  Export  licenses  will  be  granted  freely  for  Grades  E  and  F  as  there  is 
little  demand  in  Argentina  for  these  lower  grades.    The  Government  is 
expected  to  purchase  the  entire  exportable  surplus  of  these  grades  at  the 
prices  announced  and  dispose  of  it  abroad  in  barter  agreements  or  other 
arrangements  involving  discounts  from  the  support  prices. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  .AriP  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and  consumers 
of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop  and  livestock 
industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  of  this  periodical  is  free  to  those 
needing  the  information  it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional 
operations.    Issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  B.C. 
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WORLD  CATTLE  NUMBERS  CONTINUE  UPWARD  TREND 

Cattle  numbers  throughout  the  world    at  the  beginning  of  1950, are 
estimated  at  771  million  head  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    This  current  preliminary  estimate  exceeds  the  record  number 
of  last  year  by  7  million  head  and  the  1936-40  average  by  28  million 
heed  or  nearly  k  percent.    Generally,  the  improved  feed  situation  in 
19^8  and  19^9,  together  with  a  strong  demand  for  beef  and  veal,  en- 
couraged cattle  raisers  in  most  areas  of  the  world  to  expand  their  herds. 

Cattle  numbers  during  19^9  increased  moderately  on  all  continents 
except  in  South  America  and  Africa  where  numbers  declined.    The  largest 
numerical  gains,  however,  occurred  in  Asia,  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
North  America,  with  only  minor  increases  in  Oceania.  Notwithstanding 
these  increases,  numbers  in  Asia,  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue 
to  be  from  2  to  6  percent  below  their  prewar  levels.  On  the  other  hand, 
North  and  South  America  now  exceed  their  prewar  numbers  by  17  percent, 
while  Africa  and  Oceania  were  10  and  8  percent,  respectively,  above  the 
?l936-^0  average. 

The  outlook  in  1950  is  for  a  moderate  increase  in  cattle  numbers 
in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  further  minor  gains  are  likely  in 
North  America,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  possibly  in  Mexico, 
also  in  several  South  American  countries,  Africa  and  Oceania.  The 
degree  of  increase  will  be  largely  determined  by  pasture  conditions  and 
the  quantity  of  feed  available  during  the  year.    Other  factors  that  may 
have  some  effect  on  cattle  numbers  in  1950  are  the  availability  of 
foreign  exchange  for  purchase  of  feedstuffs,  price  controls  on  cattle 
and  meat,  and  Government  restrictions  on  feed  and  slaughter.    From  the 
long-term  viewpoint,  breed  improvement,  disease  elimination  and  develop- 
ment of  new  areas  for  cattle  expansion  will  ultimately  affect  future 
cattle  numbers  and  productivity. 

Numbers  in  the  United  States  in  19^9  increased  about  3  percunG  and 
are  now  20  percent  above  the  1936-^0  average  but  6  percent  below  the 
19^5  peak.    The  strong  domestic  demand  for  beef,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
feedgrains  and  forage  and  relatively  good  pasture  conditions  encouraged 
cattlemen  to  expand  their  herds.    Canadian  cattle  numbers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  declining  for  6  consecutive  years  due  largely  to  profit- 
ableness of  grain  farming,  heavy  commercial  slaughter  and,  during  the 
last  two  years,  to  large  exports  of  live  cattle  to  the  United  dtates. 
In  Mexico,  cattle  numbers  also  were  reduced  materially  by  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  control  and  the  beef  canning  programs.    Numbers  in  Cuba, 
ore  up  slightly,  but  considerably  below  prewar. 

Because  of  better  pasture  conditions  and  larger  available  feed 
supplies  in  19^8  and  19^9,  European  cattle  numbers  are  now  within  h 
percent  of  their  prewar  levels.    All  countries  except  Portugal  and  France 
are  believed  either  to  have  surpassed  last  year's  numbers  or  remained  at 
about  the  same  level.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  cattle  numbers  are 
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estimated  to  "be  17  percent  above  prewar.    Several  European  countries 
are  either  near  or  above  their  1936-40  average.    Such  countries  as 
Greece,  Poland,  Norway  and  Germany,  however,  are  still  below.  Further 
increases  in  19^9  were  largely  curtailed  by  lack  of  dollar  exchange 
for  feed  importations.    Imported  feed  supplies,  particularly  from 
Canada  and  United  States,  were  relatively  expensive  to  cattle  raisers 
and  became  more  so  after  devaluation  last  September. 

According  to  the  best  available  information,  cattl©  numbers  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  not  reached  established  goals,  but  continue  to 
increase  and  are  approaching  prewar  numbers.    The  upward  trend  in 
numbers  reflects  generally  an  improved  feed  situation  and  the  Govern- 
ment's enforcement  of  its  predetermined  production  program. 

In  South  America  deteriorating  pastures  in  the  latter  part  of 
194-9,  due  to  drought  or  near -drought  conditions,  have  reduced  cattle 
numbers  by  3  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Current  numbers  are 
estimated  to  be  about  17  percent  above  the  1936-40  average.  Although 
some  increases  occurred  in  Brazil  and  Colombia,  these  were  more  than 
offset  by  declines,  particularly  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay. 
Australia,  in  particular,  and  New  Zealand,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in- 
creased their  cattle  numbers,  reflecting  improved  pasture  conditions 
in  1948  and  1949. 

Asiatic  cattle  numbers  increased  slightly  in  1949,  but  numbers 
are  somewhat  below  the  1936-40  average.    Although  some  increases 
occurred  in  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Indonesia,  the  principal  gains  were  in 
India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Siam,  Japan  and  Formosa.    In  Africa,  cattle 
numbers  were  believed  to  have  been  maintained  at  last  year*s  level. 
Decreases  in  Madagascar,  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  probably  cancelled  minor  gains  in  several  of 
the  African  countries. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production,  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.  For 
this  report  the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman, 
Elmer  A.  Reese,  Orval  E.  Goodsell,  and  Constance  E.  Farnworth. 
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.COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

PHILIPPINE  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS  AND  CONSUMPTION  INCREASE 

The  191J-9-50  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  Philippine  Republic 
is  forecast  at  10  percent  above  the  19hd-k9  harvest,  according  to  the 
American  Embassy,  in  Manila.    Exports  of  leaf  during  19^9  were  80  percent 
above  19^8.    Consumption  of  tobacco  products  during  19^9  is  estimated 
at  30  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 

The  country's  19^9-50  production  of  leaf  is  forecast  tentatively 
by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  at  approximately  53.0 
million  pounds.    This  compared  with  48.3  million  pounds  in  l°48-49  and 
38.O  million  pounds  in  1947-48.    In  the  commercial  tobacco -growing  areas 
of  northern  Luzon  the  1949-50  crop  outlook  is  reported  to  be  much  more 
favorable  than  in  1948-49.    Although  weather  conditions  during  the  grow- 
ing season  have  not  been  exceptionally  good,  they  have  been  far  better 
than  in  any  postwar  year.    The  Philippine  National  Tobacco  Corporation 
estimates  that  in  the  Cagayan  Valley,  where  most  of  the  leaf  produced 
for  export  is  grown,  the  1949-50  crop  may  total  28.0  million  to  33. 0 
million  pounds.    This  compares  with  the  1948-49  harvest  in  this  region 
of  only  18.7  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacoo  from  the  Philippines  during  1949  totaled 
11.2  million  pounds,  compared  with  6.2  million  in  1948  and  10. 3  million 
in  1947.    Spain  was  the  principal  export  outlet  for  Philippine  leaf 
during  1949,  taking  10.1  million  pounds,  or  90  percent  of  the  total. 
Other  export  outlets  during  1949  include  the  United  States,  the  French 
East  Indies,  Belgium  and  China. 

The  19^9  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  in  terms  of  leaf  equiva- 
lent, is  estimated  at  approximately  56. 0  million  pounds,  or  about  30 
percent  above  the  estimated  1935-39  annual  average  of  43.0  million  pounds. 
The  19^9  consumption  included  about  17.1  million  pounds  of  imported 
cigarettes,  compared  with  26.8  million  pounds  in  1948  and  an  average 
of  6.6  million  pounds  in  the  1935-39  period. 

Since  prewar,  there. has  been  a  pronounced  shift  in  tobacco  con- 
sumption in  the  Philippines  from  cigars  to  cigarettes  and  from  cigarettes 
made  from  domestically -grown  leaf  to  American-type  blended  cigaretnces. 
Since  there  is  practically  no  domestic  production  of  the  types  of  leaf 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  American-type  blended  cigarettes,  the 
consumption  of  cigarettes  imported  from  the  United  States  has  increased 
rapidly.    Consumption  in  1949  of  United  States  manufactured  cigarettes 
would  have  been  much  higher  had  it  not  been  for  import  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Philippine  Government  in  an  effort  to  conserve  foreign 
exchange . 
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NICARAGUA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
LOWER;  IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Nicaragua's  1949-50  commercial  production  of  leaf  tobacco  was  sub- 
stantially "below  1948 -49 ,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Managua. 
Imports  of  leaf  were  6  percent  above  the  1948  level. 

The  country's  1949-50  production  of  flue -cured  leaf  is  estimated 
at  716,000  pounds,  compared  with  1,042,000  pounds  in  1948-49  and  298,000 
pounds  in  1947-48.     In  addition  to  flue -cured,  small  quantities  of 
native -type  air -cured  leaf  are  also  produced,  but  no  estimate  of  this 
production  is  available.    Flue -cured  leaf,  however,  represents  most  of 
the  domestically  grown  tobacco  entering  regular  commercial  channels. 

The  decline  in  production  in  1949-50  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the 
acreage  planted  to  flue -cured  tobacco.  The  entire  flue -cured  crop  is 
contracted  for  by  the  Only  cigarette  company  in  the  country  and  the 
contracted  acreage  was  reduced  in  1949-50  because  the  large  crop  pro- 
duced the  previous  year  exceeded  normal  requirements.  The  contracted 
acreage  was  increased  substantially  in  1948-49  to  obtain  sufficient  leaf 
to  rebuild  stocks  which  were  very  low  at  that  time. 

Nicaragua's  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1949  totaled  534,000  pounds, 
compared  with  504,000  pounds  in  1948  and  453,000  pounds  in  1947-  The 
1949  imports  consisted  of  approximately  252,000  pounds  of  flue -cured, 
202,000  pounds  of  Bur ley  and  50,000  pounds  of  Oriental -type  leaf.  In 
addition  to  leaf,  Nicaragua  in  1949  imported  5,430  pounds  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  and  290  pounds  of  other  manufactured  tobacco  products. 
Practically  all  1949  imports  came  from  the  United  States .  According 
to  the  Embassy,  the  country's  shortage  of  dollar  exchange,  which  has 
made  it  difficult  for  the  domestic  cigarette  manufacturer  to  obtain 
import  permits  for  United  States  leaf,  has  become  less  acute'.  Therefore, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  Company  will  have  less  difficulty  in  1950  in 
obtaining  the  dollars  needed  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  leaf, 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

MEXICO'S  1949  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
HIGHEST  ON  RECORD 

Mexico's  1949  coffee  exports  of  8l8,115  bags  were  the  highest  in 
that  country's  history  and  exceeded  1948  exports  by  56  percent,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico  City.    Mexico  exported  523,735 
bags  of  coffee  in  1948,  547,809  bags  in  1947,  and  an  annual  prewar 
(1935-39)  average  of  599,210  bags. 

Coffee  exports  from  Mexico  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949  amounted 
to  222712  bags,  more  than  double  the  exports  of  110,010  bags  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1948.    During  1949,  Mexico  exported  107,610 
bags  of  coffee  in  the  third  quarter,  211,218  bags  in  the  second  quarter, 
and  276,575  bags  in  the  first  quarter,  compared  with  exports  during 
1948  of  91,809  bags  in  the  third  quarter,  140,082  bags  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  181,834  bags  in  the  first  quarter. 
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About  98  percent  of  Mexico's  1949  coffee  exports  went  to  the  United 
States.    Most  of  the  balance  went  to"  Canada,  Guatemala,  Italy,  and 
Belgium.    In  the  prewar  period,  the  United  States  took  about  62  percent 
of  Mexico's  coffee  shipments,  and  Europe  took  practically  all  the  re- 
mainder . 


MEXICO:    Exports  of  green  coffee,  19^9  with  comparisons  l/ 


Destination 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

:  19^7 

:  .  19W  2/ 

;      1949  2/ 

Bags  : 

Bags  : 

'        Bags  ! 

V.  Bags 

United  States  ; 
Other  America  . 
Europe                  '. . 
Other  . 

369,^06  j 
53^ 

228, 7  V7  . 
523  j 

528,1+16  - 
32  . 

19,361  ; 

521,869 

1,865  ; 

■      ,i  .  . 

'803,257 
.  11,157 
..  3,689 
12' 

Total  ; 

599,210  : 

5^7,809  \ 

523,735  :  : 

818,115 

l/  In  bags  of  132.28  pounds  each.    2/  Preliminary. 


Reports  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Officers. 


COSTA  RICA  PLACES 
TAX  ON  COFFEE 

An  ad- valorem  tax  of  2  l/l+  percent  was  placed  on  clean  coffee 
by  Costa  Rica  on  March  7,  1950,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
San  Jose.    The  taxable -value  of  the  coffee  is  the  price  at  which' 
producers  sell  it  to  coffee  processing  plants.-  The  tax  is "retroactive 
to  include  the  19I+9-50  crop,  most  of  which  already  has  been  picked  and 
delivered  to  processors. 

The  2  l/k  percent  tax  will  be : distributed  as  follows: 

(1)  3A  percent  to  the  municipality  in  which  the  coffee  is  produced. 

(2)  l/l+  percent  for  increasing  and  improving  coffee  production 
generally . 

(3)  1  lA  percent  to  be  invested  in  the  county  in  which  the  coffee 
was  produced- for  conservation,  reconstruction, .and  development 
of  coffee -producing  zones. 
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livestock:  and  animal  products 

u.k.  export  trade  in 

wool  textiles  improves  . 

There  was  a  general  improvement  in  the  United  Kingdom's  export 
trade  in  wool  textiles  during  January  1950. 

The  value  of  manufactures  exported  was  a  post-war  monthly  record. 
By  volume  most  of  the  categories  were  larger  than  in  January  1948  and 
1949.    Germany  and  the  United  States  took  larger  shipments  of  raw  wool 
than  normal,  while  more  tops  were  exported  to  Canada  and  to  the  Continent. 

Combined  woolen  and  worsted  cloth  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
January  1950  were  910,000  square  yards  as  compared  to  643,000  square 
yards  in  1949-    There  were  outstanding  increases  in  cloth  exports  to 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  The  Netherlands,  Egypt  and  Switzerland,  while 
decreases  were  noted  in  exports  to  Canada,  South  Africa,  Ireland  and 
Argentina.  •  ....  ... 


Exports  of  raw  wool,  hair  and  wool  manufactures  United  Kingdom: 

January  1948-50. 


Commodity 

:    Unit  of 
:  quantity 

:  1943 

January 
:  1949 

:      . 1950  , 

:  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

:  Lb.~ 

:  1,349 

:  2,273 

:  5>95 

Lb.  -- 

581 

:  1,625 

:  3,417 

Lb. 

:  1,275 

:  812 

;  1,144 

Lb. 

:  2,821 

:  2,338 

:  4,621 

Lb.— 

;       4,183  • 

;•'  4,725 

:  5,744 

Yarns : 

Lb. 

219 

505 

:       360  • 

Lb. 

939 

:  1,865 

:  1,877 

Lb. 

143  ' 

122 

121 

Wool  or  hair,  n.e.s....' 

Lb. 

66  ' 

144  ' 

•  .  160 

Sq.yd. 

'  5,856 

6,782 

6,823 

Sq.yd. 

2,521  ; 

3,375 

3/666 

Mohair,  alpaca  & 

Sq.yd.; 

31 

•  50 

Sq.yd. 

9  : 

17  : 

9 

Sq.yd. 

99  -  : 

137  :: 

250 

Sq.yd. 

915  : 

1,064 

1,012 

Lb.  : 

1,102  : 

1,331 

1,047 

American  Consulate,  Bradford,  England. 
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WOOL  PRODUCTION 
UP  IN  IRAQ 

Reports  from  Iraq,  indicate  that  the  1950  wool  clip  vill  be  of  good 
quality  and  slightly  larger  than  the  19k9  production  of  26.7  million 
pounds.    A  preliminary  estimate  of  28. 7  million  pounds  is  indicated, 
compared  with  an  average  of  21.4  million  pounds  a  year  for  1936 -^5« 

Weather  and  feed  conditions  have  been  favorable  during  the  past 
winter  and  mortality  has  been  low.    As  a  result  of  favorable  growing 
conditions  and  the  improved  practice  of  washing  and  preparing  the  clip 
for  market,  a  better  quality  of  wool  will  be  available  for  export. 

Wool  exports  from  Iraq  to  the  United  States  in  19^9  for  which 
consular  invoices  were  issued  amounted  to  3-5  million  pounds  with  a 
declared  value  of  $1.1  million  dollars.    This  amount  accounts  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  actual  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  large 
quantities  are  re-exported  through  Lebanon. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  SALES 
TRIM  SUPPLIES 

« 

Sales  of  wool  in  all  Australian  centers  during  February  amounted 
to  about  115  million  pounds  as  compared  to  about  98  million  pounds  in 
February  19^9. 

Receipts  of  wool  into  store  in  Australia  in  the  8  months  ending 
February  28,  1950  amounted  to  approximately  960  million  pounds,  of 
which  about  913  million  pounds  was  the  19^9-50  season1 3  clip.    Of  the 
total  receipts  only  about  182  million  pounds  remain  in  store  on  March  1. 

An  estimated  balance  of  132  million  pounds  of  the  19^9-50  clip 
remains  in  the  hands  of  producers  or  enroute  to  selling  centers.  This, 
added  to  the  182  million  pounds  in  store  from  marketings  to  March  1, 
makes  about  31^  million  pounds  available  for  sale  and  carry-over  into 
the  next  year.    Considering  the  present  rate  of  sales,  it  is  doubtful 
that  supplies  will  be  available  to  cover  the  demand  during  the  summer 
months . 

DANISH  HOG  NUMBERS  RISE 
BUT  BRED  SOWS  DECLINE 

Total  hog  numbers  in  Denmark  continued  their  upward  trend  in  all 
classes,  except  for  bred  sows,  according  to  the  February  11  census. 
Bred  sow  numbers,  however,  declined  slightly,  while  the  total  number 
of  sows  is  16  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    The  .number  of  pigs  and 
slaughter  hogs  is  56  percent  larger  and  suckling  pigs  h9  percent  above 
those    of    February  la3t  year.      The  prices  paid  for  suckling  pigs 
in  early  February  increased  from  75-50  kroner  ($10.92)  to  82. 5&  kroner 
($11.91*)  per  pig  by  the  end  of  the  month.    Some  of  this  increase  may 
be  due  to  fewer  sows  farrowing  and  a  slight  fall  in  grain  prices. 
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Hog  numbers,  by  classes,  -were  reported  as  follows,  with.  comparable 
figures  for  February  12,  I9J+9  in  parentheses:    Bred  sows,  197,000 
(200,000);  total  sows  330,000  (285,000);  suckling  pigs  759,000  (509,000); 
pigs  and  slaughter  hogs  2,016,000  (1,291,000)  and  total,  including  boars, 
3,117.000  (2,094,000).     (For  other  comparative  data  see  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,  February  13,  1950). 

\  GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  MP  FEEDS 

BRAZIL'S  IMPROVED  RICE  CROP 
PROVIDES  EXPORT.  SUPPLIES 

Brazil's  rice  harvest  in  1950  (March-May)  is  expected  to  be  some- 
what larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  because  of  excellent  weather 
conditions  in  central  Brazil  during  the  growing  season.    Because  a 
larger  crop  is  being  harvested  in  Sao  Paulo  than  was  forecast  earlier  in 
the  year,,  Brazil  is  now  expected  to  export  rice  in  1950. 

Exportable  supplies  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  principal  surplus 
State,  are  estimated  at  about  200  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice, 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  consumption  demands  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
other  Brazilian  States.     The  exportation  of  rice  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
under  the  license  system  was  announced  by  President  Dutra  on  March  22. 

Sao  Paulo's  large  crop  is  expected  to  meet  domestic  needs,  and 
trade  circles  report  supplies  will  be  available  for  export  from  that 
State.    Record  rice  exports  from  Sao  Paulo  were  shipped  in  1946,  when 
an  above -average  crop  was  'produced.    Although  that  State  normally  takes 
rice  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Sao  Paulo    that  year  delivered  about  kQ 
percent  of  Brazil's  total  exports,  or  about  150  million  pounds  out  of 
362  million  pounds.    Rice  in  Sao  Paulo  is  of  the  Agulha,  long -grain 
variety. 

Rice  prices  on  the  Porto  Alegre  market  declined  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950.    Wholesale  prices  there  of  the  short -grain  Japanese 
variety  are  now  (March  2k)  $6.86  to  $7.27  per  100  pounds,  compared  with 
$8.80  per  100  pounds  in  early  January.    The  export  price  of  Japanese 
first-quality  f.o.b.  Porto  Alegre  is  $8,07  per  100  pounds,  including 
taxes.    Indications  are  that  the  5-percent  export  tax  may  be  reduced. 

U.  S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
DECLINE  IN  FEBRUARY 

United  states  rice  exports  in  February  totaled  412,000  bags  (100 
pounds),  a  sharp  drop  below  1,872,000  bag3  in  January,  and  the  smallest 
since  August  19^9.    Monthly  exports  during  the  preceding  months  of  the 
current  marketing  season  were  (1,000  bags  of  milled  rice):  August, 
kOk;  September,  63O;  October,  1,367;  November,  1,091;  and  December, 
2,009. 
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Continent 
and 
country 


RICE:    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries, 
February  1950,  with  corapai^isons  l/ 


(100 -pound  tags) 

August  -FeTmaxy  2/; 


:  AuLgust-July 


to 

:  191+8-49 

:  1948 -1+9 

: 1949 -50 

:    1949  . 

:  19>o 

1941  _42 

1,000  ! 

1,000  ' 

1,000  : 

1,000 

>     1,000  ' 

1,000 

bags  : 

bags  • 

bags  : 

bag3 

bags 

41  : 

49  ' 

8  : 

61 

3 

0 

3/  : 

1 

222  ; 

66  : 

47 

5  4/ 

■J 

~  64  ' 

205  : 

66  ; 

11^ 
j- j 

1 

> 

66  ' 

75  : 

l 

235  ! 

1  ' 

■/ 

1 

257  : 

43  ' 

35  : 

41 

1 

42H  ■ 

594 

176 

!  497 

:  11 

10 

2,750  - 

5,223  : 

3,920 

4,184 

537 

35 

194  : 

454  ! 

305  ' 

349 

:  29 

:  48 

.20  - 

148 

:        3  ' 

109 

:  4/ 

:  42 

V  ■ 

.  136 

50 

ill 

:  19 

:  5 

.   IT/  : 

1,256  ■ 

1 

:  17 

:  0 

:  0 

% 

:  811 

•  119 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

5/ 

:  886 

796 

:  1,732 

:  89 

:  237 

51 

:       •  19 

:  -23 

•  437 

:  1 

•  17 

190 

407 

:  307 

:  347 

:  11 

:  13 

3,582 

•  9,93^ 

:  5,700 

•7,733 

697 

412 

February  : 


Switzerland  

Austria  

Greece  

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg  

Other  Europe  

Total  Europe 

Cuba  

Canada  

Venezuela  

Br.  West  Indies. . . 

Philippines  

China  

Indonesia  

J^.pen. .  

Other  countries . . . 


l/  Milled  rice,  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers  rice  and 
rough  rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Not  separately  classified.    4/  Less  than  500  bags.    CJJ  If  any,  included 
in  "Other  countries." 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  the  Census . 


More  than  one -half  of  February  exports  were  to  Indonesia.  Deliveries 
to  Cuba  of  only  35,000  bags  were  the  smallest  in  18  months,  the  1949-50 
Cuban  rice -import  quota  having  been  filled  on  January  23.    Oth^r  countries 
to  which  relatively  small  quantities  were  shipped  during  February  wer^- 
Canada,  Venezuela,  Japan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Total  exports  of  7,783>000  bags  during  the  August -February  period  of 
the  current  marketing  year  were  substantially  larger  than  tne  5,700/000 
begs  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  year  before.  Increases  have 
occurred  in  shipments  to  European  and  Western  Hemisphere  countries,  and 
to  Indonesia  in  the  Far  East.  Rice  wa3  not  exported  to  China,  however, 
in  contrast  with  119,000  bags  to  that  country  in  the  same  period  of  tbo 
yee.r  before. 
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FATS  AND  OltS  ■ 

ARGENTINE  TUNG  HARVEST 
REPORTED  DOWN  if 

Argentine  producers  expect  the  1950  tung  nut'  harvest  to  be  smaller 
than  the  record  crop  of  19^9,  according  to  the  local  Trade.    Tung  trees 
were  damaged  by  two  severe  frosts  while  in  flower.    In  addition,  drought 
in  Misiones  Territory  from  October  through  December  reduced  growth. 
Some  growers  consider  a  poor  crop  inevitable  following  a  large  harvest, 
having  observed  this  tendency  in  tung  trees  as  in  certain  other  tree 
crops,  > 

Because  of  these  developments,  the  June  1950  harvest  is  forecast 
currently  by  the  Trade  at  45,000  short  tons  of  unhusked  sun-dried  nuts, 
compared  with  the  estimated  19^9  production  of  65,000  tons.  Assuming 
a  yield  of  16  percent,  the  oil- equivalent  of  the  current  crop  would  be 
7,000  tons.     On  the  same  basis,  19^9  tung  oil  production  is  now  esti- 
mated at  10,500  tons. 

Planting  of  tung  trees  in  Argentina  took  place  largely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wartime  demand  with  few,  if  any,  new  plantings  after  19^6.  A 
Government  survey  in  l^kk  showed  there  were  107,190  acres  with  10,35^,650 
tung  trees.    Currently,  the  Trade  estimates  the  acreage  at  111,195,  the 
number  of  trees  at  12  million,  and  the  number  of  trees  from  which  nuts 
were  harvested  in  19^9  at  10  million.    The  number  of  trees  available  for 
harvest  will  increase  this  year  and  next,  with  producing  trees  expected 
to  reach  a  peak  in  1952.    The  potential  maximum  crop  now  foreseen  for 
the  early  1950' s  is  calculated  near  90,000_ tons,  yielding  from  13,000 
to  Ik, 000  tons  of  oil. 

Exports  of  tung  oil  in  19^9,  according  to  private  trade  figures, 
were  9,127  tons.    Principal  destinations  were  the  United  States,  with 
6,210  tons,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  2,102  tons.    Shipments  of 
tung  oil  were  negligible  in  the  first  half  of  19^9,  but  available 
quantities  were  sold  rapidly  thereafter,  following  the  closing  of 
Chinese  ports. 

Demand  has  strengthened  steadily  in  recent  months,  and  the  balance 
of  the. Argentine  crop  is  expected  to  move  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes 
available.    As  of  March  1,  1950,  the  .unsold  stocks  held  by  the  Argentine 
Trade  Promotion  Institute  (IAPI)  were  estimated  to  be  slightly  under 
2,200  tons.    Future  deliveries  this  season  by  crushers  to  IAPI  were 
forecast  at  3,300  tons.     The  IAPI  thus  appeared  to  be  in  position  to 
sell  about  5,500  tons  of  19^9-crop  oil  in  the  period  from  March  1 
forward. 


l/  Based  on  a  report  from  C.  A.  Boonstra,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Buenos  Aires. 
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The  c-urrent  procedure  of  IAPI  in  making  export  sales  is  to  call  for 
bids  on  relatively  small  lots.    On  two  recent  sales  of  300  metric  tons 
each,  the  successful  "bids  were  3,805  pesos  and  3,810  pesos,  respectively, 
per  metric  ton,  in  drums  f  .o.b.  Buenos  Aires.    At  the  applicable  ex- 
change rate  of  719.64  pesos  to  100  U.S.  dollars  (special  preferential), 
these  prices  were  equivalent  to  approximately  24  U.S.  cents  per  pound. 
The  market  has  risen  steadily  since  last  August. when  IAPI  sold  at  18 
cents  per  pound. 

IAPI  "buys  tung  oil  from  crushers  at  2,600  pesos  per  ton  ($702  per 
short  ton  converted  at  the  rate  of  3-358  pesos  to  1  U.S.  dollar)  in 
drums  f .a.s.  Buenos  Aires.    This  price  was  announced  on  March  14,  1950, 
and  was  made  retroactive  for  the  entire  1949  crop,  replacing  the  previous 
price  of  2,400  pesos  ($648).    Crushers  are  required  to  -pay  growers  a 
minimum  price  of  220  pesos  ($59  Ver  short  ton)  for  -tung  nuts,  delivered 
at  plants .   


Growers  regard  the  current  price  of  22?  pesos  as  reasonably 
satisfactory  in  harvesting  nuts  from  existing  plantations  but  not  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  encourage  new  planting.    After  the  war,  tung 
prices  fell  abruptly  from  their  extreme  high  level  as  soon  as  Chinese 
sources  were  available,  causing  growers  to  regard  tung  nuts  a3  a  haz- 
ardous crop  subject  to  extreme  market  fluctuations.    Many  growers  were 
disappointed  with  tung  prices  in  1947  and  1948  and  some  were  thinking 
of  abandoning  the  crop,  until  the  mid-1949  market  rise.    Planting  coots 
are  far  higher  now  than  a  few  years  ago,  labor  and  machinery  supplies 
are  inadequate,  and  credit  is  tight  for  long-time  investments  such  as 
needed  for  tree  crops.    The  relative  economic  position  of  the  industry 
also  is  considered  questionable  since  it  depends  on  a  special  prefer- 
ential exchange  rate,  much  higher  than  that  provided  for  other  agricul- 
tural exports.    Because  of  these  factors,  there  is  no  expectation  at 
present  of  any  increase  soon  in  the  area  planted  to  tung  trees,  in 
Argentina .  .  . 


U.S.  COPRA.  IMP0ETS 
SHOW  DECREASE 


United  States  imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil . in . terms . of  copra 
during  1949  amounted  to  519,5^0  short  tons,  a  decrease  of  3  percent  from 
1948  and  25  percent  from  19^7  hut  an  increase  of  4  percent  over  the 
prewar  average.    Approximately  96  percent  of  the  .1949  imports  .originated 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.     .  ... 

Copra  imports  of  428,230  tons,  though  considerably  .leaa  .than  .in  the 
2  previous  years , -  exceeded  the  prewar  average  by  86  percent.  Coconut 
cil  imports-  of  57,525  tons,  however,  represented  o.nly  .one. -third  of  ttie 
rverage  .1935-39  tonnage,  despite  the  upward  trend,  pf.  oil.  imports  since 
1946.  '  
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UNITED  STATES :    Copra  •  imports,  1949  with  comparisons. 


(Short  tons) 


Country  of  origin 

:  Average 
:  1935-39 

■ "  1946 

;  1947 

;  1948  1/ 

••IQto  1/ 

Asia: 

Philippines,  Republic  of 

!  253 

:.  3,163 
:  217,620 
:■  456 

: .370,790 

:  1,732 
:.672,362 
:  - 

:  .6,422 
:  440,713 
:  - 

:  14,672 
:  411,262 

, , .  :„  Total  .......... 

Oceania: 

British  Oceania  ......... 

New  Hebrides 

New  Zealand  • . . ..  . ..........  : 

Western  Pacific  Islands  . • 

•  221,239 

:  370,790 

:  .  674,094 

:  447,135 

:  425,934 

:•  7,120. 
347 

.885 

:  9,650 
9,176 
:  952 
r.  .  3,722  . 
406 

.3,566 

:  '  1,727 

:  2,296 

8,352 

!  23,906 

3,56o 

:  1,727 

:  2,296 

Grand  total  . . . ; 

229,844 

:  394,696- 

:  677,660. 

:  448,862 

:  42o,230 

UNITED  STATES:    Coconut  oil  imports,  1949  with'  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 

Country  of  origin         :  AveraSe 

:  1935-39 

1946 

;  1947  - 

;  1948  1/  ; 

;  I949  1/ 

• 

North  America:        ••               :  .  •: 

:  '      723  i 

:        756  ! 

520  ; 

576  , : 
169  : 

155 
7 
I 

Total  :            4  : 

723  : 

1,276  : 

745  : 

163 

Europe :                                 :  : 
Czechoslovakia  ..,,......:  ..        1  : 

342  ; 

518 

,  342  : 

\  518 

Asia:                                     :  : 

Malaya,  Federation  of  , , . .  :            -  : 
Philippines,  Republic  of  :  171,347  : 

10,503  ! 

4,278  \ 
578  ': 
47,647  : 
271  : 

2,007 

54,804 
33 

10,503  : 

52,774  : 

56,844 

667  : 

454  : 

Grand  total  ...:  171,358  : 

1,177  : 

11,779  : 

'  5^,5^8  : 

57,525 

l/  Preliminary. 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIFIED 
FATS ,  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  Specified  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds, 
January -February  1950  with,  comparisons 


':  1949  1/ 

:  January  -Feb ruary 

Commodity  • 

•  unit. 

\  1949  1/ 

j  195C  1/ 

\  1935-39 

:1,000  bu, 

•2/  4,793 

;  23,361 

;  3,139 

;  1,922 

Soybean  oil: 

•1,000  lbs. 

•3/  6,467 

;  211,519 

5,255 

:   13 . 088 

•  .  ft 
• 

n 

147,062 

;    11 ,  111 

;  59,876 

Coconut, oil: 

• 

• 

11 

:  3,789 

i  ^,.550 

i  843 

!  1,131 

it 

it 

,  10,442 

13,888 

;  1,262 

:  1,787 

•    '  1! 

it 

:  $ 

*  15,015 

:  7,210 

:  10,636 

Cottonseed  oil: 

*  II 

11 

!  M93 

i  54,337 

:  6,519 

:  5,751 

•  (1 

it 

1,515 

\  62 , 272 

:  6,373 

:  17,530 

; 1,000  bu 

3/ 

l,  3^107 

:  635 

:  594 

i  1,000  lbs 

;  1,230 

;  3,829 

:  733 

;  2,686 

Peanuts : 

11 

if 

3/  452 

'         OliO  007 

( 

120,705 

:  18,705 

\ 

.       0 , 

\  1,395 

'                        C  IT  O 
558 

Peanut  oil: 

/  ,( 
lA/^325 

n 

ti 

24,636 

42,344 

18 

2,619 
6,920 

Corn  oil: 

11 

it 

¥  (500; 

3/  : 

W58  i 

204  '. 

256 

11 

tt 

5/  773: 

■  4  . 

70 

it 

tt  t 

5/  4,765: 

1,919  : 

499 

M 

it 

3/  : 

8,222 : 

593  : 

1,087 

.  It 

ti 

—  / 
I /  : 

39,541: 

2,904 •  : 

4,808 

tl 

tt 

180  : 

2 , 009  : 

757  : 

1,988 

II 

tt 

2 , 111 : 

22,741: 

76,338  : 

114,353 

II 

tt 

165,636: 

613,698: 

471  : 

.  379 

Tallow 

" 

it 

^[l,65i; 

24,983: 

1,240  : 

1,602 

If 

■  11 

362,125: 

30,442  : 

49,636 

tt 

tt  . 

792: 

5/  629 : 

50  : 

116 

II 

it  . 

568: 

9,810: 

1,380  : 

740 

Other  animal  fats  and  greases 

tl 

tt 

6,756: 

63,546: 

10,527  : 

•  Sr523 

II 

11  . 

2,467: 

38,617: 

9,019  : 

2,228 

l/  Preliminary.  2/  Average  of  less  than  5  years.  3/  Not  separately  classified 
in  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation.    4/  1939  only.    5/  Revised 
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CUBA.  FIXES  MINIMUM  PEANUT 
PRICE  TO  GROWERS 

The  Cuban  Government  has  established  a  minimum  peanut  price  to 
growers  of  $4r.00  per  quintal  ($79  per  short  ton)  for  unshelled  nuts  at 
accessible  loading  points.    This  action,  allegedly  a  means  of  reviving 
dwindling  Cuban  peanut  production,  is  unlikely  to  stimulate -output 
materially,  however,  because  growers  claim  that  production  costs. average 
around  $4.50  to  $5.00  per  quintal  ($89  to  $99  per  ton). 

Cuban  peanut  production  has  declined  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 
During  19^9  only  8,500  tons  were  harvested  compared  with  the  191+0-45 
average  of  26,600  tons.    Spring  planting  indications  are  that  the  1950 
summer  crop  may  be  the  smallest  since.  1940. 

Domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  from  the  1949  peanut  crop  is 
estimated  at  1,600  tons,  or  about  one-third  less  than  in  1948  and  about 
one -fourth  the  output  during  the  war  years.  . 

AZORES  SEEKS  MARKET 

FOR  SPERM  OIL     ''  •    •  • 

Sperm  oil  stocks  in  the  Azores  are  estimated. at  2,200  short  tons, 
according  to  the  American  Consulate,  Ponta .Delgada.  All  the  sperm  oil 
produced  in  the  Azores  is  for  export  as  none  is  used  on  the  islands. 

The  whale  oil  industry  in  the  Azores  is  presently  suffering  seriously 
from  a  lack  of  market  outlets.    Prices  have  fallen  so  sharply,  and  pro- 
duction with  it,  that  the  industry  is  virtually  dormant  on  the  Island  of 
Sao  Miguel  where  whaling  has  been  highly  developed.    The  cost  of  storing 
the  oil  is  adding  further  distress  to  the  problem  of  no  markets. 

Exports  of  sperm  oil  in  the  last  4  years  from  the  Island  of  Sao 
Miguel,  where  about  one -third  of  the  Azores'  whaling  industry  is  located, 
having  ranged  from  a  high  of  about  660  tons  in  19*4-7  to  a  low  of  220  tons 
in  1949.    The  destinations  of  the  quantities  sold  have  been  Portugal,  The 
Netherlands,  France,  and  the  United  States — the'  last  named  country  having 
made  purchases  in  3  of  the  last  4  years.    The  c.i.f.  price  per  ton  in 
each  of  the  last  4  years,  beginning  with  1946,  has  been  $218,  $369,  $321, 
and  $191  in  1949. 

The  Azores'  whaling  season  usually  begins ' in' March  or  April  and  lasts 
until  November.  When  weather  permits,  however,  limited  whaling  is  carried 
on  as  early  as  February. 

U.  S.  PALM  OIL  IMPORTS 

FAR  BELOW  PREWAR .  "     :  .  . 

.  United  states  imports  of  palm  oil  continue  to  lag  far  below  prewar. 
During  1949,  41,170  tons,  or  only  one-fourth  the  1935--39  average  of  160,741 
tons  were  imported.    Over  29,600  tons  or  72  percent  of  the  total  came  from 
the  Belgian  Congo,    For  the  first  time  since  before  the  war  a  sizeable 
quantity- -11, 3 99  tons --came  from  Indonesia,  the  source  of  approximately 
75  percent  of  U.  S„  imports  of  palm  oil  during  1935-39. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Palm  oil  imports,  1949  with  comparisons 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  origin     ;  \    1946      \    1947      !  1948  1/    ;    1949  1/ 


North  America: 

Canada   '  1,403  -  ~ 

Cuba...   1  ;  -     ;     -     :  -  : 

Total  '.  1,404  I 

Europe:                          :  :  ;                .  . 

Belgium  :  243  ! 

Germany ............. :  20  :  -       :        -       .  -  . 

Netherlands..  ;;     1,212  :  -       :  \  -  \ 

Portugal..  :.  .  66 

United  Kingdom  :  304  \  -       \        -       \  -  \ 

Total  :  1,779  :-:-:-  .  66 

Asia:                                :  :  :                 :  ' 

Indonesia  j  119,063  :  -                        :  2/      :  11,399 

Malaya ,  Federation    of:  ■  1,302  :  -       :                :  : 

Siam  .:  :  -       •        -       :  -        :  - 

Total  .]  120,365  ;  I         -       j  -         \  Il,4o4 

Africa:                           :  .  .                .  . 

Belgian  Congo  \  20,111  !  17,592  \     29,535  \  29,677    \  29,661 

Gold  Coast  ..;  200  :  .         2/      :  -  . 

French  Africa  :  521  :  :        ~    2  :  -  \ 

Liberia  :  -       :  -       \          171  '.  84    '.  39 

Nigeria   16,038  5  1,333  .'      1*098  :  1,903  \ 

Other  British  Africa;  207  :  :                \  \ 

Portuguese  Africa. .  .:  116  :  -       :         -       :  -  ; 

Total.,  ;  37,193:  18,925:     31.606:  31,664    j     297 TOO" 

 Grand  total... ;•  160,7^1  :  18,925  :     31,606  :  31,664    :  41,170 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Le  ss  than  .5  ton. 


Compiled  from  Official  sources. 
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SWEDEN'S  OILSEED  PRODUCTION 
TO  EXPAND  FURTHER  IN  1950 

A  marked  expansion.. in.  its  domestic  oilseed  production  in  recent 
years  with  prospects  for  a  further  increase ;  in  1950 is  contributing  to 
the  fear  in  Sweden. that  .surplus  problems  may  soon  develop, .according  to 
the  American  Embassy,  Stockholm. 

In  the  last  10  years  Sweden, 'which  ceased  to  export  during  the  war, 
has  produced  agricultural  products' only  for  its  own  needs.    Like  many 
other  European,  countries,  however ,  Sweden  has  expanded  its  production  of 
oilseeds  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  output  of  margarine.    The  sharp 
increase  in  oilseed  acreage  - -from  roughly  100,000  aci*es  in  19^7  to  about 
350,000  acres  in  19^9,  nearly  all  of  which  was  'planted  to  rapeseed  and 
mustard  seed--made  it  possible  for  Sweden  to-  produce  "about  175,000  short 
tons  of  edible  fats,  including  butter  and  margarine.    This  is  about  the 
quantity  consumed  in  I9U8  -1+9 .  :  -  • 

With  an  increase  in  butter  production  imminent  in  195°;  &nd  with 
the  likelihood  that  the  harvested  acreage  of  rapeseed  will  be  increased 
further  to  about  450,000. acres  this  year,  there  may  be  a  surplus  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  in  1950-51.    This  does  np,t,  mean,.  however,  that 
Sweden,  as  a  consequence,  will  import  no  vegetable  oils  or  edible  oil 
materials  because  rapeseed  oil  .does,  not  constitute"  more  than  5C  percent 
of  the  ingredients  of  margarine . 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DISPOSES  OF 
19^9  SURPLUS  SEAL  OIL 

According  to  information  now  available,  Newfoundland  has  disposed 
of  all  stocks  of  seal  oil  from  19*4-9  production,  estimated  at  2.h  million 
pounds  at  the  end  of  December.    While  details  of  this  transaction  have 
not  been  reported,  it  is  believed  that  the  sale  was  made  at  a  price  of 
approximately  6.0  Canadian  cents  (5-5  U.S.)  per  pound,  or  one-half  cent 
below  the  prices  prevailing  In  December  19^9 • 

The  sale  of  total  19^9  surplus  should  improve  market  prospects  for 
1950  oil.    This  year's  seal  oil  production  in  Newfoundland  is  expected 
to  be  considerably  less  than  a  year  ago  because  of  a  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  sealing  fleet.    Only  3  ships  of  Newfoundland  registry  are 
participating  in  the  seal  hunt  this  year  compared  with  13  in  19^9- 

U.S.  FISH  OIL  EXPORTS 
LARGEST  ON  RECORD 

United  States  fish  oil  exports  in  19k0  were  the  largest  on  record. 
Normally  a  net  importer  by  a  sizeable  margin,  the  U.S.  exports  of  19, 3°° 
short  tons  of  fish  oil  were  almost  double  the  quantity  imported.  European 
countries  took  well  over  two -thirds  and  North  American  countries  more 
than  one -fifth  of  the  total  shipments. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Fish  oil  exports,  1949  with  comparisons. 

(Short  tons) 


^35 


Country  of  destination 


Average 
1935-39 


i3rit.ish  West  Indies. .  ♦  

:  12 

*  r\ 

:  102 

^      -1.  J.'-  ■  vXX-l.       ^  Jl.           air  •       i  1  V|>  TT  X  V  LA-LAU.  a.      L  X  VX.  'JC 

;  458 

:    1  746 

:    1  463 

:  471 

'    4  161 

*+  ^  1U1 

:  82 

•  no 

:  -7c 

1  ? 

Mexico  

'  91 

:  14 

:  8 

'  ^9 

:  ^4 

:  00 

•  Q 

7 

1 

■    i  684 

^,ofy 

19 

171 

0 

Q 
O 

Europe : 

!■              Q  ! 
O 

:  2 

:  2,100 

19 

3 

;  17 

• 

57 

126  : 

c    C )  \  £ 

Tf  n  ! 

15 

.  .2 

3 

21 

20 

T\T  ^  "i-   at*  1  ft  t>  H  a 

X? 

•  j>^o 

>,3>4 

T  7    "v^T.TO  T  r  1 

1U 

15  : 

1  J 

110 

77  : 

2 

15  : 

'  186  : 

11  : 

1  : 

300  : 

191  : 

3,460  : 

22  : 

13,289 

Asia:.  : 

"66  ! 

3,323 

25  : 

150  : 

308 

'  24  : 

I,  : 

■5  : 

1  : 

38 

?°  : 

1  : 

i0  : 

151  : 

1.669 

2  : 

0 

-      17  ' 

3  : 

120  : 

20  : 

1,234  : 

2,171  : 

5,465  : 

5,873  : 

19,308 

1946 


1947 


1948  1/ 


19*9  1/ 


l/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange . 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,,  and  the 
U.  S.  gulf -port  average 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

Alexandria 


Date 
1950 


AshiKouni ,  Good , 


Aslimqurii,  F.G.F  

Karnak,  Good  

Karnak..  F.G.F  

Bombay 

Jar i la,  Fine  

Broach  Vijay,  Fine  

Karachi 

kF  Punjab,  S.G.,  Fine.. 

289F  Sind,  S.G. ,  Fine. . 

28?F  lunjab,  S.G.,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires- 

Type  B  .  .  ■. 

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5  

Pima,  Type  1  

Recife 

Ma  ta ,  Type  4 .  

Sertao .  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  4  

Sao  Paulo 


Sao  Paulo ,  Type  5   

Torreon 

Middling,  15/16"  

Houston  -Galveston -New 
Orleans  av .  Mid.  15/16"  


Unit  of 
weight 


Kantar 


Unit  of 
currency 


4-6 

:  99.05  lbs. 

^Tallari 

92.50 

5  J  a  62 

li 

11 

•  it 

So .  Ou 

•      51 . 01 

ii 

ti 

•      11  ... 

73.  CO 

:  "45.21 

ti 

it 

ft 

72.00 

'•    '  '  41.74 

Candy 

Aon  on 

1  f~  CO 

±•0  .  5U 

.  784  lbs. 

:Rupee    '  ! 

1/ 

H 

11 

.           tl  .< 

1  J 

690.00- 

13.37 

Maund 

82.28  lbs. 

;         fl  .; 

•70.25' 

25.76 

It 

t» 

I        it     -  ; 

26.49 

i! 

it 

.       ei       • .-; 

0.  (5 

27.0/+ 

Metric  ton 

4.-6 

2204.6  lbs. 

;Peso 

y 

4000.00: 

37.55 

Sp.  quintal 

(not : 

quoted) 

4-5  ' 

101.4  lbs. 

Sol   ■  : 

11  - 

it 

;    If  J 

(not  = 

quoted) 

Arroba 

33-07  lbs. 

'Cruzeiro  ■ 

135.00 : 

^0.4-4 

11 

tt  ; 

(not ' 

availabl 

11  ; 

11 

;      11  ; 

225.00; 

'37.02 

4-  5  : 

tt 

m  ; 

173.00 : 

29.29 

Bp.  quintal 

101.4  lbs. 

Peso 

24I.O.Q; 

27.50 

4-6  '-Pound  : 

Sent  : 

xxxxx  : 

31.97 

Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 

per  "pound 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets 
abroad.  U.S.  quotations  from 
1/  Nominal  -  ceiling  prices. 


reported  by  cable  from  U.S. 
designated  spot  markets . 


Foreign  Service  posts 
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U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS  MAY  ■>  "  ' 

EXCEED  5-0  MILLION  BALES 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  February  1950 ■ amounted 
to  679,000  "bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (655,000  running  bales),  making  a 
total  of  3,202,000  bales  (3,068,000  running  bales)  for  the  7  months 
ended  February  28,  1950.    This  is  701,000  bales  more  than  last  year's 
total  for  a  similar  period.    Preliminary 'unofficial  figures  for  March 
indicate  that  exports  in  that  month  Were  between  400,000  and  450,000 
b cries y  compared  with  602,000  bales  in  March.  1949. ••  The  total  to  the 
end  of  March  was  thus  close  to  3*5  million  running  bales. 

Procurement  authorizations  issued  by  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  since  the  middle  of  January  and  a  comparison  of  Unicod 
States  export  statistics  (August -February )_  with  stated  1949-50  require- 
ments by  the  ECA  countries  for  United  States  cotton,  indicate  that  . 
exports  during  March -July  1950  under  the  ECA  program  should  .total  ..\t  ■ 
least  1.2  million  bales.    Exports  to  other  destinations,,  principally  • 
Japan  and  India,  should  total  at  least  800,000  bales  during  these  4 
months,  based  on  announced  purchase  programs,  current  mill  requirements , 
and  availability  from  other  sources.    Adding  these  estimates  to  the  •  •• 
August -February  figure  of  3-2  million  bales,  it  appears  that  the  1949-50 
total  will  be  at  least  5-2  million  bales  with  some  estimates  running-  as- 
high  as  5.5  million.    Exports  to  countries  buying  cotton  under  the 
European  Recovery  Program  amounted  to  2.1  million  bales  during  the 
August -February  1950  period,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  this ■ cotton 
was  paid  for  with  dollars  from  sources  other  than  the  ECA  grants . 

Dollar  exchange  is  still  scarce  in  practically  all  cotton  import- 
ing countries  and  has  caused  many  of  them  to  import  large  quantities 
of  American-type  cotton  from  foreign  producing  countries  at  prices  well 
above  those  at  which  United  States  cotton  is  available.    However,  the  ' 
factors  favoring  continued  heavy  purchases  of  United  States  cotton  in 
1950  are:  *    .   •  •  " 

(1)  The  near -exhaustion  of  old-crop  stooks  of  American-type 
cotton  in  foreign  producing  countries. 

(2)  Indication  that  the  crops  of  this  type  cotton  to  be  harvested 
in  1950  outside  the  United  States  will  not  exceed  last  year's 
crops  by  more  than  500,000  bales  (stocks  are  lower) . 

(3)  ■  Prices  of  foreign  grown  cotton,  except  in  Mexico,  are  higher 

than  those  for  similar  qualities  of  United  States  cotton. 

(4)  Production  of  food  commodities  in  Europe  has  improved  to  sv.ch  a 
extent  that  many  of  the  countries  eligible  for  ECA  'funds 

have  maintained  or  increased  purchases  of  United  States 
cotton  under" the  ECA  program  by  reducing  imports  of  food  . 
commodities . 
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UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  cotton  "by  country  of  destination; 
averages  1934 -38  ' and  1939-43;  annual  1947-48  and  1948-49; 
August -February  1948-49  and  1949-50 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Country 


Year  "beginning  August 


Aver ag 
1934-38 


es_ 
193^3" 


1947 


:     1,000  ; 

1,000 

:  1,000 

,  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

bales  < 

bales 

:  "bales 

:  "bales 

"bales 

tales 

:           0  : 

1/ 

3 

74 

:         26  : 

22 

:       147  : 

"  43 

:'  53 

152 

:        97  • 

118 

65  : 

0 

:  22 

:  36 

:         24  : 

42 

:         35  : 

5 

;  3 

30  : 

19  : 

21 

:          35  ; 

11 

:  27 

35 

:         23  . 

3 

:       589  ■ 

154 

:  216 

676 

:  326 

529 

:  579 

4  : 

232 

504 

:       302  ' 

381 

:  2 

d 

:  1 

;  id 

3 

dU 

:       430  : 

12 

:       70  - 

652 

:       370  : 

4l6 

:         00  ; 

34 

35 

195 

:        97  . 

1?1 

:         13  ■ 

O 

'  3 

If 

ft 
0 

2  1 

00)1 
:        ddn-  ' 

:  l 

:  50 

95 

01 

oft 
do 

:        iui  j 

117 
117 

:  3 

■  07 

3d 

:         93  : 

:  53 

c 

:  0 

0/ 
2/ 

2/ 

11 

:           2  • 

14 

:  3 

oft 

30 

34 

33 

:    1,097  • 

987 

:  272 

751 

\  OCA 

350 

.  4iy 

:         10  • 

7 

:  0 

).  O  . 

;  42 

:  25 

1  ft 

lo 

?  1  ftR 

:3J  oj 

140 

:  ± 

.4/  04 

.  14 

■    3,593  ' 

1,596 

:  1,000 

3,473 

:  1,806 

2,276 

dOL 

•  onli 
>  c!y4 

*        1  3ft 
ljO 

3U  ( 

1  fO 

:  6/ 

:  5 

=  2/ 

:  60 

1            34  * 

29 

:        17  : 

9 

:  1 

'  53 

25  1 

25 

:  7 

:  11 

•  13 

8 

:           2  • 

14 

44 

18 

21 

:  3 

:  3 

:  84 

:  55 

:  106 

303 

:  282 

•      121  ; 

:  65 

:  1,271 
:  6/ 

216 

:  466 

:  652 

:      276  ' 

439 

:  14 

:  4 

:  8 

:  4 

:  5/ 

t  N.A.. 

■  59 

=  34 

:        14  = 

IT  I 

5 

:  20 

:  11 

'•  0 

0 

0 

:  43 

7 

'  9 

•  7/  82 

•8/40  = 

9/  88 

:  5.296 

.  2,296 

:  2,025 

4,962 

:   2,501  ; 

3,202 

1948 


Aug .  -Feb . 


I948J+9 


1949-50 


Austria  , 

Be Ig i urn -Luxemb  our  g , 
Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark  , 

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Greece  

Aether lands  

K orvav  

xolanii  §&d  Danzig.. 

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  


Other  Europe  

Total  Europe 


Canada . . 

Cmle  

Coloinbia, 


French  Indochina, 


Australia  

Other  countries 


Totaj 


y  Included  with  Germany.     2/  Less  than  500  "bales.     3/  Includes  39  Portugal, 
23  Soviet  Union.     4/  Includes  28  Soviet  Union,  14  Rumania,  6  Bulgaria,  6  Hungary. 
5/  Hungary  18.    6/~If  any,  included  in  other  countrues.     ]_/  Includes  29  Hong 
Kor.^-.,  11  Palestine.    8/  Hong  Kong  10.    9 1  Hong  Kong  53- 


Corn-oiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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(5)  There  is  no  indication  at  the  present  time  that  cotton  mill 
consumption  abroad  will  be  less  than  in  1948-49,  except  in 
India  and  China . 

(6)  Rapidly  rising  mill  requirements  in  Japan  cannot  he  met 
adequately  this  year  from  other  sources  for  cotton. 

Any  great  change  from  this  situation  in  1951  as  regards  the  export, 
market  for  United  States  cotton  probably  will  depend  more  on  the  trend 
in  cotton  goods  consumption  or  consumer  purchasing  power  than  on  pro- 
duction of  competitive  growths.    Foreign  production  is  rising  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  countries  of  Latin  America, 
the  rate  is  as  yet  slow. 

NEAR -RECORD  COTTON  CROP 
EXPECTED  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  1949-50  cotton  crop  now  being  picked  in  Argentina  is  forecast 
by  private  sources  at  about  500,000  bales,  which  is  50,000  larger  than 
last  year's  crop  and  second  only  to  the  record  crop  of  553,000  bales 
produced  in  1943  Private  estimates  of  the  acreage  planted  this 

yeer  range  from  1,110,000  to  1,235,000  acres  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
previous  year  by  at  least  100,000  acres.    Growing  conditions  were  un- 
usually favorable  until  late  February  when  some  damage  to  open  bolls 
was  caused  by  excessive  rainfall  continuing  through  March. 

The  quality  of  the  1949-50  crop  may  be  low  as  a  result  of  heavy 
rainfall  during  harvest.    Very  little  of  last  year's  crop  was  classed 
an  above  Grade  C,  due  to  excessive  rain,  slow  harvest,  and  apparent 
deterioration  of  strains  being  planted.    Argentine  mills  normally  use 
all  the  better  grade  cotton  and  only  low  grades  are  offered  for  export. 
The  supply  of  labor  for  this  year's  harvest  is  adequate. 

Mill  consumption  has  increased  steadily  from  159,000  bales  in  1939 
to  approximately  410,000  bales  in  1949.    The  number  of  spindles  increased 
from  331,950  in  1939  to  about  500,000  in  1949.    The  high  level  of  mill 
consumption  is  expected  to  continue  since  demand  for  textiles  is  still 
strong  and  there  is  little  competition  from  imported  textiles  because 
of  import  controls  and  shortage  of  exchange.    Absenteeism  in  textile 
mills  is  still  a  hindrance  to  maximum  production  but  not  as  serious  as 
a  year  ago . 

Stocks  of  cotton  in  all  positions  on  March  1,  1950,  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  j-ear,  were  estimated  at  about  240,000  bales  or  slightly 
higher  than  the  230,000  bales  estimated  for  a  year  earlier.    Mill  stocks 
in  each  case  were  estimated  at  185,000  bales.    Most  of  the  remaining 
45,000  to  55,000  bales  were  low-grade  cotton  held  by  the  government  for 
exportation  or  as  a  reserve  against  future  mill  requirements. 

Exports  in  1949  were  reported  unofficially  at  about  20,000  bales, 
mostly  to  Spain.    Quantities  of  low-grade  cotton  available  for  export 
were  estimated  at  betveen  50,000  and  90,000  bales  hut  prices  apparently. 
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were  too  high,  to  move  all  of  it.    A  preferential  exchange  rate  for 
cotton  exports  was  established  by  the  government  in  October  1949  and 
has  resulted  in  substantial  sales  for  export  to  Japan,  The  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  government  is  reported  to  have  sold  in 
recent  months  nearly  50,000  bales  of  Grades  E  and  F  for  export  and 
still  holds  around  35,000  bales  of  Grade  D  cotton.    The  new  crop  is 
expected  to  provide  an  additional  export  surplus  of  45,000  to  50,000 
bales,  mostly  of  Grades  E  and  F.    Considerable  interest  in  this  cotton 
has  been  manifested  by  foreign  buyers  negotiating  barter  transactions. 

Grade  E  cotton  recently  was  sold  by  the  government  for  export  at 
2,200  pesos  per  metric  ton  (20.65  cents  a  pound)  f.o.b.  river  port  or 
slightly  above  the  support  price  of  2,150  pesos  (20.18  cents)  for  this 
grade.    Support  prices  have  not  been  announced  for  the  1949-50  crop  but 
trade  sources  expect  a  continuation  of  the  present  schedule  with  an 
increase  possible.    The  schedule  of  support  prices  now  in  effect  ranges 
from  4,200  pesos  (39-43  cents)  for  Grade  A  to  1,850  pesos  (17-37  cents) 
for  Grade  F.  The  price  for  Grade  B,  the  contract  base,  is  fixed  official- 
ly at  4,000  pesos  (37-55  cents)  but  mills  frequently  pay  more.  Buyers 
of  seed  cotton  are  now  paying  800  to  850  pesos  (7-51  to  7-98  cents) 
compared  with  700  to  800  pesos  (9-45  to  10.8  cents  at  last  year's  ex- 
change rate) . 

The  government  has  indicated  its  intention  to  provide  price  sup- 
ports, machinery  and  credits  to  promote  further  expansion  of  cotton 
cultivation.    Large  areas  of  land  are  still  available  for  expansion 
of  cotton  cultivation  when  roads,  transportation,  gins,  and  equipment 
are  provided.    The  high  rate  of  mill  consumption  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  absorb  all  the  better  grades  of  cotton  produced  in  Argentina. 
Imports  of  around  10,000  bales  annually  have  been  necessary  in  recent 
years  to  supplement  the  local  supply  of  high-quality  cotton. 

CANADIAN  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
AT  HIGH  LEVEL  l/ 

The  Canadian  textile  industry  continues  to  operate  on  a  high-out- 
put basis  and  expects  to  maintain  this  production  level  the  rest  of 
the  season.    From  August  1949  through  February  1950  consumption  was 
reported  at  232,324  bales  (500  pounds  gross  weight),  compared  with 
225,843  bales  during  the  same  period  of  a  year  ago. 

Consumption  is  expected  to  fall  short  of  the  400,000  bales 
estimated  earlier  in  the  season  but  will  probably  exceed  the  383,000 
bales  consumed  last  season. 

Trade  sources  indicate  that  Canadian  mills  already  have  purchased 
80  to  85  percent  of  their  total  requirements.    If  correct,  this  would 
indicate  that  purchases  of  probably  not  more  than  80,000  bales  will  be 
needed.    Trade  sources  have  indicated  that  about  160,000  bales  of 
Mexican  cotton  have  been  purchased.    With  very  little  Mexican  cotton 
remaining  unsold  it  has  been  expected  that  almost  all  the  remaining 

1/  Based  on  report  of  Philip  C.  Habib,  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache, 
American  Embassy,  Ottawa. 
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needs  of  the  Canadian  mills  vill  be  met  from  the  United  States.  This 
would  indicate  an  export  of  cotton  to  Canada  of  well  over  200,000  bales, 
a  figure  somewhat  higher  than  originally  forecast. 

However,  takings  of  Mexican  cotton  this  season  are  close  to  the 
highest  on  record.    During  the  19kS-h9  season  United  States  cotton 
constituted  70  percent  of  the  total  consumed.    In  prewar  years  the 
United  States  supplied  nearly  the  whole  of  Canada's  requirement. 

During  the  6 -months'  period  August  19^9  through  January  of  1950 
Canada  imported  22^,124  bales  of  cotton,  of  which  135,186  bales  were 
from  the  United  States  and  88, IkS  bales  from  Mexico. 

Canadian  cotton  textile  consumption  is  very  high  in  relation  to 
prewar  levels.    Per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  textiles  is  second  only 
to  the  United- States .    During  19^3  the  apparent  consumption  of  co-otou 
piece  goods  in  Canada  was  35  yards  per  person,  a3  compared  with  28 
yards  in  1938.    Total  consumption  of  cotton  textiles  in  Canada  is 
estimated  at  slightly  less  than  500,000,000  yards.    Although  Canadian 
consumption  is  now  35  percent  above  prewar  levels,  domestic  production 
has  only  increased  about  10  percent.    The  remainder  of  the  increase 
has  been  met  through  increased  imports,  particularly  from  the  United 
States . 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS  ABOVE  PPEWAR  LEVEL 

Cotton  consumption  in  The  Netherlands  has  continued  steadily  to 
increase  since  the  war  and  is  now  above  the  prewar  level  for  the  first 
time.    Consumption  was  reported  at  138,325  bales  (U80  pounds  net)  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  season  (August  through  January) .  This 
is  about  10  percent  above  the  same  period  of  last  season.    For  the 
19^9-50  season  consumption  has  been  estimated  at  285,000  bales  which  is 
a  substantial  increase  over  the  2^5,000  bales  consumed  in  the  19^6-49 
season. 

Imports  of  United  States  cotton  into  The  Netherlands  have 
been  ^lso  increasing  under  stimulus  :>f  E.C.A.    In  the  first  6  months 
cf  the  current  season  The  Netherlands  imported  13^,000  bales,  of  which 
75  percent  or  101,000  bales  were  from  the  United  States. 

Total  E.C.A.    allocations  for  purchases  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  for  the  19V) -50  season  total  $38,5^5,000,  sufficient  for  about 
250,000  balo3.    Actual  exports  from  the  United  States  to  The  Netherlands 
for  the  7 -month  period  from  August  through  February  are  reported  at 
151,000  bales.    This  would  leave  nearly  100,000  bales  yet  to  be  shipped 
if  the  full  E.C.A.  allocation  is  tak^n  up. 


